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about one-sixtieth of the population, and if the number of
children is 30 to 40 in each class the total number of inhabitants
of the neighbourhood unit ranges between 1,800 and 2,400.
(2)  The Community Centre and shopping facilities are two
other elements which must be provided for.    The former may
contain a meeting hall, a restaurant, the library, a club, the
administration, health and medical, and other institutions.   The
latter will consist of a group of shops or one larger store for
daily shopping.   The spatial needs of these buildings should
not be overestimated.   They will be one or two storeys high
and should be situated near the main access to the unit where
people have mostly to pass by.
(3)  Flats and houses.   We may assume that something like
500 families have to be housed, possibly somewhat more, for
provision should be made for childless families and single persons.
One- or two-room iiats would be a suitable solution in addition
to a hostel.
It is possible to arrive at relatively definite figures for the
number and size of rooms according to the number of inhabitants.
But it is more difficult to work out definite figures for the relation
of (a) flats to houses and (b) the various sizes, i.e. number of
rooms per flat or house desirable for one unit. We do not
know how many people are potential gardeners, how many prefer
flats, how many want to have a greater number of smaller rooms
or one or two large rooms and only one small room and so on.
The best solution is, therefore, to build neighbourhood units of
different character, one with more small houses, one with more
flats, or one with one type only, and to provide a sufficient
diversification of one-, two-, three- and four-room dwelling units
in each neighbourhood unit.
The range of possible solutions is very wide. But experience
has shown that a number of optimum solutions can be worked
out on the basis of established facts as regards space require-
ments per person, household facilities, light, sun and air, sound
insulation, etc. Much valuable information has been collected
in other countries which should be made available over here.
The leading principle must be: more light, less work, more
space, more privacy, and, in general, a movement away from
the fossilised construction of our houses which is, in principle,
still the same as at the times of the Pharaohs.
(4)  The lay-out is a problem (a) of density and (b) of archi-
tectural economy and differentiation.
Density figures will serve the purpose of a rationaHntensifica-
tion of land uses and of the best access of air, sun, and light.
These are the broad principles ; if they are systematically applied
the results are far-reaching. Density figures must be flexible.